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THE POLITICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—II. 


Tue United States are to be considered in respect to their 
political literature in three ways: first, as a Union; next, as 
sovereign States; lastly, as subject to certain distinctive yet gen- 
eral laws. The first of these only has been attempted, while 
theoretical works on the constitutional law of the several States 
are almost unknown, and the extension and development of the 
common law and the State laws are altogether neglected. 


I—THE UNION. 


A general view of the political literature of the Union may be 
best obtained by making three divisions, viz., history, systems and 
monographs. 


1. HistoricAL Works. 


A legal and constitutional history, in the German sense and 
usage, is nowhere extant in the United States. None of the 
constitutional and legal antiquarians have undertaken to trace 
and exhibit the rise and progress of the laws and the constitution 
in its full development, or in its distinctive principles, and in its 
peculiar institutions, from the first traces of political government, 
through all its changes, down to our own times, or to any great 
epoch. And this has not been done, although the national history 
has been fully discussed, simply because the scientific use of any 
such distinction between political history and general history is 
not as yet clearly recognized. Judge Story gives, in his well-known 
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treatise, a sketch of the political relations of the English colonies, 
a short account of the legal and constitutional reasons for the 
Revolution and the Declaration of Independence, and a history 
of the Confederation, with that of the present Constitution. 
Curtis, in his history, describes the legal results as they grew up 
after the separation from England, and the institutions which 
gave birth to the Constitution of ’89. 

Both works are excellent in their way, but for the general pur- 
pose above suggested neither suflices. Story was limited by plan 
and space, and gives us little of the general political condition of 
the country, and nothing of the peculiar legal institutions of the 
several colonies; while Curtis furnishes only a fragment of a 
general legal and political history. But there is no want of ma- 
terial for historical discussion of the development of law and 
government in the United States, and time and labor will yet 
supply the deficiencies. 

(A). Colonial Constitutions—A thorough study of American 
law must begin with the constitution of the English colonies ; this 
is not only historically important, as the source of subsequent 
independence, but it contains the seeds of many of the existing 
institutions. The settlers brought English laws, English customs, 
and very English views with them over the ocean, and their life 
was guided by them. By degrees some peculiarities grew up, but 
in all and through all the English stamp is still distinct. The 
works we have—few at best—are more nearly connected with the 
separate States than with the Constitution of the United States; 
yet even its leading principles and most of its positive rules are 
traced back to the earliest English law. On account of the de- 
ficiency of works directly referring to this subject, our require- 
ments must be met by referring to historical collections and 
general sketches, both for the outline and for the spirit and effect 
of the institutions of that date, and there is no want of this kind 
of material. 

The laws of the older States are for the most part collected, 
some very early in their history; then there are some very clever 
histories of individual colonies and some general colonial histo- 
ries. In this direction we have much to expect, as in it the 
Americans display great activity. For the extension of local 
history there are the collections of many learned societies, and 
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the appropriations specially directed by many of the State gov- 
ernments to extending the material upon which history is built. 

There is one particularly favorable circumstance worth men- 
tioning here, as it especially affects the history of the legal and 
political institutions of the country: since the whole existence of 
the United States has been passed within historical time and in 
the sight of cultivated men, it is not hard to settle all the main 
facts, and there is no occasion for mere surmises and artful 
inferences. While this gives little opportunity for acuteness and 
learning in the observer, it enables him to be much more positive 
as to the origin and progress of events. It is quite curious to 
see how this total absence of original uncertainty and gradual 
dawning of facts, with the charms and the uncertainties peculiar to 
it, is characteristic of American life. Everywhere there is the 
prose of clear, manageable facts, and everywhere practical use is 
made of them. 

(B). The Growth of Independence, and the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment.—Hardly any historical event in the nature of a change 
in political power arose from such small immediate causes as the 
separation of the United States from England. The latter com- 
mitted moral and political faults, and made them worse by 
weakness and selfishness; but there was never any violent, insup- 
portable oppression, Blame as you will, and exaggerate as you 
may the injury done the Anglo-Saxon ideas of the colonists as to 
legal rights, still it could justify only a proportionable legal 
resistance, but not such separation. Let any unprejudiced ob- 
server examine the records of the Congress of 1774, the Declara- 
tion of Rights, and that of Independence even, and when they are 
freed from general principles which nobody denies, which England 
never violated, and when they are stripped of their passionate 
expressions, this will be very clear. The true reason, and that 
which has a higher origin than mere legal casuistry, is the fact 
that the colonies had obtained their majority; this awakened 
them to the necessity of independence, and entitled them to 
obtain it. 

But when the struggle was once looked upon as a legal dispute, 
the opposing arguments were numerous and lengthy, and the 
history of the United States begins with an extensive legal lite- 
rature. The first of these essays were intended for some imme- 
diate effect. Pamphlets were the natural resort of a people pretty 
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well used to the pen in all political affairs. The Americans 
felt the necessity of justifying their course in England and 
throughout Europe; of encouraging and strengthening the 
doubting ones at home, resisting the active opponents in their 
own midst. The activity of this war among the pens may be best 
seen in the lives of the leaders of that period, who almost all took 
part init. Many of these are lost, but what we have does not 
make us regret the rest; for the most famous, and that which 
claims a great share in the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country, Paine’s “Common Sense,” is only a passionate 
attack upon the kingly privileges and a one-sided, not to say 
absurd, depreciation of the advantages of a powerful and well- 
ordered government, even if it cost some sacrifice. 

A better insight into the legal questions of that day, as well as 
the imperfect political institutions and the decisive declarations 
and actions taken on them, may be had by diligent study of the 
numerous (now official) original documents ; such, for instance, as 
the Journals of Congress during the agitation and in the war itself, 
the numerous letters of the diplomatic agents of the United 
States, and the masterly histories of the War of Independence; for 
although some of these writings do not directly discuss the legal 
principles invelved in that struggle, still they give at length the 
main facts and their result in and upon it. 

Perhaps the most important work for a thorough knowledge 
of the political history of the Revolution and the first establish- 
ment of the United States as a sovereign power is Mr. Curtis’ 
History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It fills in a masterly way a great want. 
The political and legal results which, with logical necessity, de- 
veloped themselves in the gradual independence of the colonies, 
are discussed with intimate knowledge, commanding clearness 
and fine juridical tact. The growth of their sovereignty, and the 
rise and progress of the present form of government, are deduced 
from the want of a central power clothed with ascertained rights, 
proportionable means and requisite organs. The great want of a 
thorough knowledge of the political affairs of the war, in addition 
to the military and biographical sketches which already are grown 
unwieldy from their number, is now satisfied, and the new legal 
history of the American Revolution is not only a masterpiece of 
American literature, but an important addition to political litera- 
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ture. In this respect this work should be specially recommended, 
for no one can rightfully limit the use of a careful and scientific 
knowledge of these political questions to a mere view of the 
history of the United States and its institutions. Of course this 
is a very important matter, and much is made clear, many things 
explained in their peculiarities and difficulties, and many men re- 
warded by a discussion of their great services; but there is a great 
general lesson taught by this example of how difficult it is to 
bring law, authority and organization into a government estab- 
lished by the violent destruction of its predecessor. In this case 
the external and the domestic relations were not uncommon, and 
yet how often were they involved in the greatest difficulties,—how 
nearly and how long was it verging on entire destruction. The 
history of the government during the Revolutionary war shows 
very clearly how much easier it is to lend power and purpose to 
a revolutionary movement intended to overthrow a hostile force 
than to give it the forms and nature of a sovereignty securing 
obedience, how much easier an existing system of laws is over- 
thrown than a new one found to put in its place, how a lively 
sense of legal rights may lend the people an immeasurably strong 
power of resistance and yet do much to hinder the reduction of 
this power, when once successful, to orderly and proportioned 
means of governing,—finally, how the independence of separate 
states, established by the overthrow of a superior power, may be 
so strong that only the strongest necessity can bring them back 
to subordination under a new federation, even among themselves, 
while persistent dissensions are clearly madness and ruin. These 
are the lessons which every historian and statesman must master 
in order thoroughly to appreciate every revolutionary movement, 
—which every man must weigh who, from discontent with an ex- 
isting political condition, be the reasons ever so strong, feels 
impelled to advocate violent measures. Not every rebellion will 
be so favored; not every revolutionary government will find a 
Washington to overcome difficulties and accomplish impossi- 
bilities. 

(c). Zhe Confederation and the Union.—The uses of history 
seem indeed to be few when we see how little service has been 
done by this phase of the development of the thirteen States ; 
for, if anywhere, here was a striking example of the complete 
impossibility of establishing a great power by a mere confedera- 
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tion of sovereign States. International obligations were neglected, 
the holiest debts were dishonored, rebellion went boldly through 
the country and threatened to destroy all property, trade was at 
the mercy of foreign powers,—in short, disruption and destruc- 
tion were at the door. And yet the sad results of this experi- 
ment, with its weakness and risks, seem nowhere to teach any 
instructive lessons,—not in Europe, where we see what sorry 
fruits the firm adherence to mere phantoms of independence grafts 
upon the hopes of a more powerful union; not in the United 
States, for hardly was the jealousy of the various sectional in- 
terests overcome, the selfish refusal to make some sacrifice for 
the general good withdrawn, the false sentiment of freedom pain- 
fully subdued, and by the efforts of great and true patriots a 
powerful national union really established, before the same hurt- 
ful passions and false theories rose to new life. With the foun- 
dation of the Constitution there was built up a powerful party 
which did its best to limit the powers of the Federal Government, 
and, in an impolitic fear of its sovereignty, to secure the indepen- 
dence of the separate States. It is true, in every federal union 
there must be a struggle between the aggrandizement of the 
national government and the independence of the States that 
form it, but it is hard to understand how, in the United States, 
the recollection of the intolerable evil that was barely crushed 
out could so quickly disappear; and it was unpardonable to fancy 
that there would arise from its ashes a monarchy, a military des- 
potism, or what not. Even in view of the talents and services 
of a Jefferson, it is hard to recognize the fairness of his motive 
in his suggestions to this effect. 

A careful study of this transition-period, from the Revolution 
to the Constitution, is of the greatest importance, and fortunately 
we are not without abundant resources: 

lst. The official documents. 

2d. General histories and biographies, but especially that of 
Alexander Hamilton, for he, more than any other man, felt 
deeply the evils of the existing state of affairs, strove hard and 
long for reform, and finally effected in great measure the salva- 
tion of his country. 

3d, Theoretical treatises on the Confederation of ’81. 

4th. Sources of the rise and progress of the Constitution. Here 
principally are to be found the official documents printed by the 
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Federal Government, especially the Journals of the Convention 
of 1787, of the conventions held in the thirteen States to discuss 
and adopt the Constitution. These discussions have great value 
as the best means of interpreting the rules and principles of the 
Constitution itself; positively, as enabling us to ascertain the 
views of the movers and voters on each section as it was adopted, 
and negatively, as serving to show the opposition and discussion 
upon many rejected principles. Besides, there is a great historical 
value in them, as teaching us the spirit and forethought of the 
men who are acknowledged to be in the first rank of statesmen 
everywhere. 

There are some dogmatic works of that day which were in- 
tended to prove the necessity of a strong and well-arranged 
central power And one of these is not only perfect in this 
respect, but it is one of the most remarkable productions of 
political literature under any government. The Defence of the 
Constitution, by John Adams, was well calculated, by its learning 
and by its scientific arrangement, to make a lasting impression. 
Undoubtedly this work was useful abroad, and at home it served 
to spread the proper knowledge of the principles of the Union; 
but it has little value now, for men have learned that a repre- 
sentative democracy is very far from being a pure Federal 
Union, and it is therefore chiefly as an historical work that it 
holds its place. 

Of far greater importance for the history of the Constitution, 
and of scientific value at all times, is the Federalist, the produc- 
tion of three of the most famous statesmen of America—Hamil- 
ton, Madison and Jay. From the first day that it appeared this 
work has taken its place as one of the first fruits of the national 
literature, and its reputation and use have long been spread 
throughout Europe. Properly to appreciate its full importance, 
we must distinguish between its immediate purpose and use, and 
its permanent value for science and life. When the plan of a 
Federal Union was discussed in Philadelphia, in 1787, and the 
question of its adoption was about to be submitted to the people, 
both the principles contained in it, and their arrangement, were 
violently attacked, and nothing was so uncertain as the chances 
of its final adoption. At that time, three members of the Phila- 
delphia Assembly joined in recommending the plan, and in 
answering the objections made to it. These men were Alex- 
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ander Hamilton, the most gifted of all American statesmen— 
lawyer, soldier and finance minister; James Madison, a zealous 
and distinguished member of the early Congress, and afterwards 
President of the United States; and John Jay, one of the best 
lawyers in the country, and the first Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. They divided the various questions 
between them, and published their discussions in a daily journal, 
under a common name. The effect was extraordinary, and their 
arguments did more for the adoption of the Constitution than 
all that was elsewhere said and written on the subject. The 

‘ederalist is therefore not only one of the most remarkable 
sources of American Constitutional history, but it is a great fact. 
The work has, moreover, another and a scientific significance; 
it did not cease with the purpose in hand, but the numerous 
editions of it are among the most famous and most useful theo- 
retical treatises on American Constitutional Law. The Federalist 
is not only acknowledged by the. party which seeks to give the 
Union the greatest power—with whom it is a sort of political 
gospel, whose principles admit of no question—but the opponents 
of this party recognize it as a power which deserves the deepest 
reverence. Both are in many and weighty respects perfectly 
right. It would indeed be hard to give a more comprehensive 
and clearer representation of the main principles and chief char- 
acteristics of the American Constitution, as they were meant and 
expressed at the time of its adoption, and it is impossible to speak 
more clearly than is here done. Hamilton especially exhibits an 
astonishing gift of plainly understood and yet thorough and 
masterly argnpment. The discussion touches carefully on every 
weighty matter. The power of a democracy in general, is, to be 
sure, taken for granted and not proved; but, on this account, its 
adaptation to the Federal Constitution is all the more clearly 
demonstrated. The necessity of a national government, instead 
of a mere confederation; the necessity on the one hand, and the 
security on the other, of a considerable limitation of the indi- 
vidual States; the desirableness of a distinction between the two 
houses of Congress, and that not only for the purpose of more 
rapid and quiet discussion, but chiefly to avoid lessening the 
importance of the federal principle by the power of a mere 
majority of voters; the advantages of a central head for adminis- 
tration, and the chief attributes of such an officer; the weight 
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and use of a Federal Court of Law, to decide on all Constitutional 
questions—these, and similar questions, were weighed and decided 
in the Federalist, and the arguments contained in it are to this 
day looked upon as conclusive. In short, it is a capital com- 
mentary on the original meaning of the Constitution; and its 
views are the more to be regarded, because the authors were 
members of the Convention, and whether knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, they give the real views of the legislators whose labors 
they shared. 

A mere critic must here stop, and not give the work other 
attributes which were never intended by its authors. The 
Federalist is neither an irreproachable general scientific theory 
—either of representative democracy or of a federal union—nor 
is it a complete system of the positive Constitutional Law of the 
United States. The three great statesmen-authors were far from 
being always right in their theories. They did not aim at 
teaching abstract truths, but to give the best reasons in support 
of the plan then before the people. This plan was no mere 
theory, but a structure greatly affected by surrounding circum- 
stances. The arguments must be shaped by them, although we 
know from the records of the Convention, that some of these 
very circumstances were combatted by the authors of the Feder- 
alist; so that, if they had given merely their personal views, 
this work would have had a very different shape; besides, expe- 
rience has falsified some of their theories. Many things have 
developed themselves very differently from their expectations. 
There are to-day interpretations of the Constitution, received 
on all sides, which neither friend nor enemy dreamed of 
suggesting at the time of its discussion and adoption: the part, 
for instance, taken by the Senate in executive appointments, and 
the mode of electing the chief Federal officers. The Democracy 
in the various States has developed itself in influencing the Fed- 
eral Union by means of the election of Judges, through the 
division into Free and Slave States, and in a variety of ways that 
were not then fora moment even dreamed of, which cannot there- 
fore be fully discussed in the Federalist. True, the authors of the 
Federalist used their subsequent experience in largely altering 
their first views, but with this, the Federalist is still by no means 
acomplete system of the every-day working Constitutional Law; 
for this, it would be necessary to embrace all the legislation that 
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was subsequent to the adoption of the Constitution ; but it does 
not contain even the amendments of the First Congress, nor 
any thing of the organization of the government, its departments, 
and its plans. Besides, in the course of years, there have, of 
necessity, been started a variety of questions, to be decided in 
their turn by appropriate functionaries, which no one could then 
foresee. But, taking all this as it is, our final judgment must pro- 
nounce the Federalist to be not only historically, but as a means 
of interpreting the Constitution, of the first importance, and that 
it belongs, as a scientific and as a literary performance, to the 
very first class of Political Treatises; but that independent of its 
theoretical deficiencies, it has no place among systematic law 
books, and that it should rather be put among the historical 
sources of the Constitution. Its authors had every reason to 
elevate the Union above all other considerations, but it should 
never be put to uses for which it was never meant. But who can 
look upon this work without feeling the narrow limits of human 
strength! If men of the unequalled gifts of the authors of the 

‘ederalist could not see the peculiarities and effects of their own 
production—the Constitution—even on the next generation, how 
can any man flatter himself with the soothing unction of the per- 
fectibility of his undertaking, or with the hope of producing a 
book that shall be unchangeably valuable at all times. 

(pv). History of the Union.—While the history of the economi- 
cal, political, and moral development of the United States is 
attractive beyond any other, that of the Constitution since its 
adoption is equally simple and tranquil. The invasion of violent 
changes, long threatened by the passions of sectional interests, 
has been happily warded off; no important alterations in the 
principles of the Union have been made, even in the way legally 
prescribed by the Constitution itself. Ninety years have passed, 
and only a few verbal and formal alterations have been proposed 
with success. In every respect the system has quietly developed 
and strengthened itself by the legislature in its statutes, by the 
executive in its administration, and by the judiciary in its inter- 
pretation of the laws. Various departments have grown up, and 
while in some respects the results have been other than were fore- 
seen by the founders, still the legal fundamental principle has 
remained unchanged. The most important alteration since the 
beginning of the Union results from the fortunate purchase of the 
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Valley of the Mississippi and the less commendable acquisition 
of different Spanish provinces; but even this extension and the 
increased number of States formed out of it, have produced no 
change in the Constitution, and this simply because it was fore- 
seen and provided for by that instrument. The waves of party 
spirit have indeed at times beat high; the natural division of 
every federal union into the friends and opponents of a strong 
national power has of course been active in the United States 
since its foundation ; but both conquerors and conquered—for both 
have been such in turn—have kept the Constitution as their shield 
and standard, aiming only at its interpretation in their favor, and 
not at any alteration in its form or spirit. 

This fortunately quiet course of events, greater than even that 
of England, makes the history of political occurrences very simple 
and uniform, and tedious even in comparison with France or any 
European nation. Of course its literature shares the same char- 
acter; its aim is very simple, in the absence of great changes 
which could have left only ruins of the earlier constitution, and 
of systems piled one upon the other, fitting only rarely into one 
another; there is here only the recital of a variable legislation, 
springing from the one only source and fixed by its limits, with the 
personal efforts of party leaders and the endeavors of the parties 
themselves confined to narrow contests, and occasionally the final 
settlement of some disputed questions of law. 

We have yet to see what a thorough master of this material 
may produce, for as yet no political and legal history of the period 
has been attempted by or for America, and we are left to the 
undigested mass of biographies of statesmen and their pro- 
ductions, to general or particular histories and statistics, and to 
occasional political treatises. 

The following observations may serve as an imperfect sketch 
of this portion of our political literature. 

As in every other constitutional government, so in the United 
States there are two sources of necessity to be studied as the 
foundation of a scientific examination of the public law: 

Authentic and complete editions of the laws; and the transac- 
tions of the government with the representatives of the people, 
including all official documents, and all Congressional proceed- 


ings—both of these requirements are fully supplied in the United 
States. 
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[1st.] The collection of laws must be subdivided. One set em- 
braces the original laws, without subsequent legislation; this 
includes, besides the Constitution and its additions, the public 
documents which relate to the establishment of independence and 
sovereignty. Almost all editions of these state papers include 
the constitutions of the various States; besides the practical con- 
venience thus obtained, this is justified on the ground that the 
Federal Constitution contains a number of provisions relating to 
the States, some denying, some granting power, and in this way 
it is easy to see how far these have been obeyed. The laws en- 
acted by Congress are collected and published at the close of 
every session, but a more useful collection is that of the digests, 
arranged either according to subjects or with copious indexes. 

A large and important series is comprised in the Public Docu- 
ments published by Congress and in the messages of the President 
and the executive officers. These are printed in various ways: 

1. The official Journals of both Houses. 

2. The Public Documents ordered to be printed by each House. 

3. The State Papers printed under the authority of Congress. 

4. The Debates in Congress, printed in a continuous work and 
by order of Congress. 

These are, of course, documents exclusively relating to the 
Federal Government. Each State has, besides, its own publica- 
tions, and these will be mentioned hereafter in their proper place. 

There are, besides, to be mentioned as part of this literature: 

Ist. The biographies of statesmen, their writings and speeches. 

2d. General historical works, and the American Annual Regis- 
ters. ° 

3d. Statistics of the United States and of the several States, 
either official or furnished by private hands from public sources. 

4th. The political memoirs furnished by men of experience in 
government. Benton’s is as yet the only one that belongs exclu- 
sively to America. 

[2d.] A careful study of thé Constitution and the laws that have 
grown up and now exist under it is of course a practical necessity 
in the United States ; besides, the existence of a democratic federal 
union has a general interest for our science and for the students 
of it in other countries. Hence there is not only in the United 
States a long line of authors on this subject, in its broadest as 
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well as in its narrower comprehension, but in Europe many at- 
tempts to represent this wonderful subject have been made. 
While the American writers have had the advantage of immediate 
vicinity and an easy access to all sources, the foreigners have 
been able to claim, as a partial substitute, an unprejudiced study 
of the subject and freedom from party influence. Of course, this 
literature naturally divides itself into inquiries as to the sources, 
the systems, and the results in various directions. 

(A). The Sources.—A complete discussion of the principles of 
the American Constitution must be threefold: the theory of rep- 
resentative demov”acy, the nature of a federal union, and the 
application of one to the other. Observations on any of these 
subjects may be very full and correct, but they must be considered 
all together in order to obtain a complete and real insight, and to 
hit the true character. 

It is very difficult to be entirely just in a review of this branch 
of literature. The number of authors who have attempted to 
discuss American institutions is beyond control; hardly a single 
traveller has denied himself the pleasure of discussing principles 
and practice, laws and constitutions. It would be indeed a labor 
of the Danaides to collect and arrange all these views, although 
much that is well said may be there scattered; but it is best to 
cite only those writings which are confined exclusively to a dis- 
cussion and clear exposition of the existing law, and these are by 
no means formidable in number, and for the most part are written 
by foreigners. A word in advance, however, of either a list or a 
criticism of them. 

The starting point must be in all cases the establishment of the 
true principle of democracy, and the nature of a permanent union 
of sovereign States; simple as are these expressions, yet they 
may be varied infinitely as to the government of the people. 

ist. It may start on the ground of general human equality, and 
add to the claim of every man to partake of government, the de- 
cision of its measures by the will of the majority. This makes 
the difference between a democracy governed by a general assem- 
bly of the people and a representative government in the hands 
of deputies and delegates. 

2d. Under a democracy, understanding it as the common au- 
thority of citizens fully privileged, may be embraced only those 
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who possess certain legal requisites and are only a proportion of 
the inhabitants. 

3d. A democracy may exist among a people who are divided by 
their interests and places into corresponding ranks, while the 
national will is expressed through representatives of each of these 
ranks. Now, it is plain that every concrete democracy must come 
under one or other of these forms, and that the democracy in the 
United States have from the first day of their independence be- 
longed to the first class. The first words of the Declaration assert 
this principle, and it has spread in ever-increasing circles since 
that time; yet for a satisfactory scientific discussion the other 
forms of democracy must be clearly understood, so as to distin- 
guish between a general equal rights and a mere numerical majority 
constituency. 

There is a great difference among the existing confederations 
of States. German science has supplied the words Bundesstaat 
and Staatenbund, and the name as well as the meaning have been 
adopted and transformed from theory to life there. 

A Bundesstaat (or federal union) is a union of States over which 
a common government exists, with all necessary rights and requi- 
site organs, so that the independence and especially the interna- 
tional sovereignty of the individual participant States is very 
much lessened, and a thorough separation of the rights of gov- 
ernment is made between them and the superior genera! govern- 
ment. 

A Staatenbund (confederation) is a mere national connection 
by which a number of sovereign States, remaining such too, agree 
upon measures of security common to all of them, without recog- 
nizing any higher authority, or limiting their sovereignty either in 
national or foreign estimation. The United States tried this in 
1781, but its evils were swallowed up by the reform of 1789. 
The existing legal condition and the development of its true 
principles, the distinct relations of the Federal to the separate 
State sovereignties, all depend upon keeping to the true theory 
and understanding it. 

It is impossible not to blame the manner in which weighty and 
important researches into the foundations of American Constitu- 
tional law have hitherto been made; not that the writers on 
these subjects have been deficient in talent, but because no one of 
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them has as yet taken that scientific and commanding position 
which would lighten his labors and secure their truthful accuracy, 

In discussing the principle of Democracy, every foreigner has 
treated the “ majority rule’ not simply as the foundation of the 
existing law, but tacitly as the only possible kind of popular 
government. In this they lose the sharp and clear outline of the 
principle that is peculiarly American, and they deny the possi- 
bility of a means of thorough reform, in case the existing state 
of affairs should call for change. American writers have indeed 
been forced to look upon this as a matter for much reflection, but 
even yet they have not clearly or distinctly expressed their own 
great principle. A brief account of the works on this subject 
can best be given by adhering to the nationality of the writers, 
for this it is that chiefly characterizes them. 

The English have done little of importance. Their domestic 
requirements have not called forth any discussion of the federal 
institutions, and they have abandoned this field; but with that 
of Democracy they have been very busy, seeking after the results 
produced by introducing it into the government of a people living 
under English law, and inquiring into the difference between 
democratic American and monarchical English institutions. The’ 
freest and most comprehensive writer, is, beyond a doubt, Lord 
Brougham, (in his Pol. Phil., vol. iii, p. 18,) yet he gives no 
complete resumé nor scientific discussion; even he neglects the 
important federal relations, and leaves the principle of popular 
sovereignty only half digested and very imperfectly analyzed. 
He looks upon the majority rule as the principle of this form of 
government, and merely applies the theory of representation to 
democratic questions, which is, after all, only a secondary matter. 
In this, however, he gives a deal of valuable discussion: first, 
clear proof that only in this form is a democracy possible in a 
great country and among a numerous population; next, acute 
and positive rules for the establishment of this form of govern- 
ment in a democracy, and under its objects. The result is that 
his description of the Constitution of the United States as an 
example of a representative democratic federal government is 
full of omissions, and that too on the weightiest points. As for 
the other English writers, they fall far short of even this result. 
They all aim at a comparison of the differences between England 
and the United States. Of course they see in the existence of a 
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monarchy and a powerful aristocracy great and growing advan- 
tages, and so far as it is useful to see the dark side of every 
government, they serve as aids to show it to us and to the people 
of the United States 

The French deserve the credit of treating greater questions, 
and therefore of dealing more fairly with the United States. The 
principles of freedom and equality are always in their hands, and 
although none of their writers fully solves the doctrine of dem- 
ocracy, yet partly owing to their national prejudices, partly to a 
strict adherence to the existing condition of America, while they 
only acknowledge the sovereignty of the masses and its results, 
still it is done with a broader view of the general historical value 
of the question, and not merely as a comparison with European 
politics. While, however, the federal institutions have little im- 
portance for their own government, their lively spirit and their 
pleasure in general political discussions, lead them into an exami- 
nation of its merits. 

A most important, almost a classical work, is De Tocqueville’s 
“ American Democracy.” Startled by the gradual but irresistible 
growth of democratic spirit in Europe; struck too by the fact 
that no one knew how to subdue or even to guide this movement, 
our author undertook a description of the condition of the United 
States and the causes of it, so as to gain some knowledge of the 
apparent course of events there, and to judge of the advantages 
and disadvantages existing under that government. His work, 
rightly enough, produced much effect by its independence, its 
depth and its healthy tone: the (then) young author was at once 
raised to the first place among political writers. 

His book is divided into two parts. The first discusses the 
political side of democracy, the second its results upon the culti- 
vation and development of nations. With the former we have 
mainly to deal now. - With a clear insight into the object in view, 
the author starts from a description of democracy in the United 
States, proceeds to describe the real Federal Nation, and closes 
with a description of the results of these complex forces. Even 
this learned statesman discusses the question of democracy, not 
in its fullest extent, but only as it is actually found in the United 
States. But, limited to the American popular government, the 
account of democracy there is still complete; its clear descent 
traced from the English, and especially the Puritan feelings; the 
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development of it in the colonies ; the quietus given to all aristo- 
cratic influences by the separation from England; finally, the 
steady growth since that day, and the successive advances, are 
traced with equal knowledge and acuteness. The description of 
those instruments of government which originated in a democracy 
and serve to maintain it, such as the division into townships, 
counties and States, shows rare observation and thorough mastery 
of the subject. In this part of the work some of the principal 
practical forms of representative democracy are examined, such, 
for instance, as the division of power among many persons, the 
centralization of administrative power avoided by dividing it in 
the legislature, the maintenance of the Constitution and laws by 
the Courts, &c. 

The chapters on the Federal Government are less entitled to 
unqualified praise. The description is rather short and hurried, 
so that just those questions which are most important in a federal 
union are cursorily passed over, especially the provisions for the 
power of the general government, in opposition to that of the 
several States. On the other hand, his discussions of the political 
and social results of democracy in the Federal Union are complete 
and masterly. These results in all ways and under all influences 
are carefully traced to their very limits, and in this the author has 
awakened general and unqualified praise of his intelligence and 
research. Part, indeed, of the facts and observations thus brought 
together, belong to other than the political relations, but even 
these have been thoroughly illuminated, and it is not too much to 
say, that a clear understanding of the results of democratic 
principles upon the affairs of the Union may be traced to De 
Toequeville’s work. He knew how to exhibit the true course of 
public affairs in the United States, and he showed beyond a doubt 
that the Federal Union has nothing to fear, as is generally sup- 
_ posed in Europe, from the attacks of aristocratic or monarchical 
tendencies, but is likely to be overturned, if at all, by an excess 
of democratic spirit. 

The views adopted by De Tocqueville do not find entire ac- 
ceptance in the United States, owing to the excessive sensitiveness 
of the Americans on the least appearance of blame or reproach 
upon their domestic institutions, and it may be that the author, 
just as any other foreigner might do, has not clearly understood 
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some things, or has given them an excessive importance. But 
there can be no doubt that his work belongs to those which most 
clearly and thoroughly master the causes of political affairs and 
the reasons for the political institutions there. If the tangled 
theory of the Federal Union were discussed with more knowledge 
and positive accuracy, it would make his book a complete master- 
piece. 

Not for what he has already done in this field, but for the pros- 
pect of large and thorough exposition of the work just begun, we 
are bound, and are glad to name Laboulaye. In clever sketches 
he has set out the principal and the most cheering advances of the 
United States, and if, as is to be hoped, he will quickly follow 
this by a complete work, it will undoubtedly open up a new and 
ripe source of study in the Public Law of America. 

Of American writers there are two of the greatest value, viz.: 
Calhoun, whose complete treatises on government in general and 
on the Federal Constitution in particular, are very important 
works, distinguished by scientific talent and by acute logic. His 
first work, A Disquisition on Government, is a general introduc- 
tion to his second, A Discourse on the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States. But it is in itself remarkable, partly 
owing to the great art with which general principles are set forth 
so as to apply them subsequently to practical questions, and partly 
on account of the extreme originality of his views in contradiction 
of the usual American theory of the democracy. The theory of 
government by mere majority is here entirely abandoned, and in 
its place is substituted the argument that the rule of complete 
equality, and that “all men are born free and equal,” are alike 
untenable, except as a pretext for the strong power of the majority, 
and for the oppression of all the rights and interests of a minority. 
Since the aim of government should be to create power for the 
administration and freedom for the citizen, every Constitution 
ought to secure to every right its application. This can be done, 
however, only by having every part of the nation represented in 
the legislation that is to be enacted for it, and by giving to the 
minority a right of veto. Such a concurrent majority is pos- 
sible only to a democracy, although even there its introduction 
would be difficult. There is no likelihood that this theory will 
ever be adopted, for in practice it would work an entire revolution 
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in the political condition of the United States, such as neither 
the people at large nor the several States are likely to initiate or 
even to endure, until the present tone is altered by some violent 
disaster. But ina mere scientific point of view, this theory of 
Calhoun’s is very remarkable, both as showing that he too was 
led to acknowledge the existence of a social theory, as distinct 
from the usual political theory of government, and as a proof of 
that shadowy rule that a constitution ought to be a protection 
for every minority against any powerful abuse on the part of the 
majority. This rule was in clear contradiction to the usual 
principle of justifying every thing by the will of the majority, 
yet it was instinctively felt to be true even before this theory of 
Calhoun’s brought it into its true position, gave it general basis 
of logic and truths, and lent it practical application. 

Calhoun’s second work has also very direct and considerable 
importance in American political literature. It is an elaborate 
defence of the States’ Rights party against the theory of a sove- 
reign National Union. His endeavors to prove that the indi- 
vidual States are the peers, not the subordinates, of the Union,— 
that in the Constitution of the United States they have only 
granted certain fixed rights; but that nowhere, either historically 
or in the strict construction of the text, is that instrument in- 
tended to carve out of the whole nation a great State, complete 
in itself and by itself. He looks upon the dangers that threaten 
the United States as originating, not in the want of power in the 
Federal Government, but, on the contrary, in the excess of power 
gathered around and under it,—created partly by an unjustifiable 
aggrandizement of jurisdiction, grasped by the Federal officers 
under the pretext of being necessary to carry out the laws of the 
United States; partly owing to the increasing popularity of the 
Federal Government with the majority of the States, whose votes 
first make the administration and then control it. To lessen this 
oppression of the States, and to prevent the anarchy and military 
despotism which must result from it, it is necessary to secure to 
the weaker party some great protecting power, and this can be 
found only in the veto, which belongs by right to every one of 
the States, against all the acts of the Union. The pretence that 
the Federal Courts can fairly decide any question that may arise 
between the Union and the States, or any of them, is disproved 
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by the assertion that the Act of 1789, which gives them this juris- 
diction, is unconstitutional and nugatory. In its place, it is pro- 
posed to substitute a scheme for submitting every disputed ques- 
tion of this kind to the people at large, just as is done on 
questions of amendments to the Constitution. For a theoretical 
defence of this scheme, his theory of Democracy and the rights 
of minorities is cleverly applied. Finally, he demands a reéstab- 
lishment of the real Constitution, a repeal of the law under which 
the Federal Courts pronounce upon all questions in dispute be- 
tween the Federal and State governments, the limitation of the 
power of Congress to raise money by most stringent enactments, 
so as not to attack the States in their right of laying taxes and 
imposts, the strict construction of the Executive rights and 
duties, the exclusion of all other means of carrying out the 
Federal laws than those expressly granted, and, finally, a better 
choice of Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 

Thus we see that in this second treatise, not less than in the 
first, Calhoun departs very far from the ordinary interpretation 
of the constitutional law of the United States, and a distinction 
must be made between the scientific and the practical importance 
of his opinions. The worth of them, thus estimated, is just the 
reverse of that attributed to the views expressed in his earlier 
work, Even if a practical adoption of his new theory of De- 
mocracy is impracticable, still his theory of the sovercign inde- 
pendence of the States is generally popular, and it is exclusively 
adopted in the Southern States. As for its scientific value, the 
whole history of the Union, and the intention of its founders, 
deny and impeach it. The interpretations brought to its help 
are eminently acute, but thoroughly sophistical. The require- 
ments of national existence, the experience of every age, and the 
history of other distracted countries, prove the strength of a 
Federal Union and the weakness of confederate States. In the 
United States, from the very first, a large majority of the nation 
has wisely adopted the contrary to Calhoun’s views, and accepted 
the Constitution based thereon. To apply his theory to its inter- 
pretation, would be to abuse and weaken it. On purely scientific 
grounds it is equally lame and bad. Experience and theory teach 
nothing more clearly than that a mere confederation is worse than 
nothing,—unable to command security from without, and leaving 
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all internal requirements unfulfilled. To represent so incomplete 
a form of government as the only good and possible one, is un- 
pardonable,—doubly so in a country which has had the wisdom 
and the fortune to save itself, just at the right time, from such a 
failure. Calhoun is guilty of a great moral dereliction ; his whole 
theory springs from the efforts of the Southern States to make 
themselves independent of the Federal laws, because they were 
intended to impose on them a system of imposts, and this might 
have affected their power as slaveholders. This reason is no 
longer concealed, but it is so unfounded that the impolitic effort 
to weaken the power of the Union deserves simply and decidedly 
to be rejected. 

But even this does not prevent an irresistible tribute to great 
talent in the argument of a false theory, and the acknowledgment 
of some real demonstrations. Calhoun shows an intellectual 
power of the first order, and his book is a remarkable production. 
Not only is it eminently instructive to see the sources of the po- 
litical existence of the United States examined in a new light, 
and in a direction that is novel in practice and theory, but it 
makes many efforts and some truths clear, while it opens up to 
us at least a possible future. 

Another important work is Lieber, on Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government. (Philadelphia: 1853. 2 vols.) A book that deserves 
praise, and only praise, with no share of fault-finding. The author 
does not, indeed, undertake all the sources of American constitu- 
tional government, but confines his discussion to the principles 
of Democracy. As far as he goes, he shows us that he is an 
acute reasoner and a profound scholar in general as well as in 
political learning. The purpose of his book is to make clear the 
truth of American freedom, and to set forth its leading principles. 
To this end, and properly, too, he distinguishes the idea of free- 
dom common to the Greeks and Romans from that later significa- 
tion which means personal independence secured by and through 
the State. Here again, he contrasts the French and English 
sense, thus: while the first aims only at universal equality and 
universal suffrage, and contents itself with these privileges while 
it suffers the meanest practices and the most varied degradations, 
the latter seeks for the greatest possible personal independence 
in both material and intellectual pursuits, establishing strong 
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barriers against the abuse of political power on the part of persons 
entrusted with government, and securing to the people the control 
of its own affairs by its own agents. This English sense of free. 
dom is that which was first adopted in the United States, but 
there it has been affected in a variety of ways by the introduction 
of Democracy. The main points of personal independence, self- 
protection and self-government are first discussed, and to this is 
added the most practical part of the work now in hand,—the 
theory that self-government in a Democracy must be guarded by 
strong and well-grounded institutions against disorder, dissension 
and destruction. Here, then, we have the Democracy as it really 
exists in the United States now, with no effort to support it by 
any other theory, but rather to dissect it in its political elements, 
and to give to each of these its fit and proper place in the suc- 
cessful life of the government there. The defence against violent 
anarchy on the part of the majority (which this political student, 
too, looks upon as a possible extension of Democracy, and there- 
fore as one of the dangers threatening America) is to be sought 
in the establishment of strong forms and accurately defined 
spheres of activity for the Democracy. It can hardly be ques- 
tioned that this is indeed the only true theory, and we cannot but 
ask if the means of perfecting it are sufficient. The spirit which 
every day unfolds itself in the American Democracy, weakening 
the influence of the officers of government, bestowing upon the 
people many of the attributes of the government—as, for instance, 
the appointments to office—is not affected by the firm establish- 
ment of its present organization, and cannot therefore be reduced 
to proper limits. There remains, therefore, a second question to 
solve, namely, the possibility of distinguishing between those 
subjects which properly belong to Democratic self-government 
and those which ought, according to experience and theory, to be 
confined exclusively to the organs of the government, the will 
of the State. An extension of this principle would require 
further discussion of the Union, and would magnify its import- 
ance in a proper estimate of the foundations of the whole political 
existence of the United States. 


Rosert MOLe. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GERMAN MYSTICS AS AMERICAN 
COLONISTS.—IL.* 


THE next group of these remarkable religionists that formed a 
separate settlement in the New World is not the next in chrono- 
logical order. It precedes, indeed, the colony on the Wissahickon, 
by a good number of years, having been formed at a time when 
the site of Philadelphia was still an unoccupied fragment of the 
great wilderness. 

The Labadists of Holland and Germany take their name and 
their distinctive character as a sect from Jean de Labadie, who 
was born in the neighborhood of Bordeaux, in 1610. A man of 
mighty eloquence and great fervor of character, devoted to the 
idea of a reform of the existing churches into conformity’ with 
primitive models,—we might call him a Father Hyacinthe of the 
seventeenth century. He studied under the Jesuit fathers at 
Bordeaux, and in his case those great educators escaped the 
usual reproach,—that they sought rather to instil correct prin- 
ciples than to evoke the living powers of the mind. Instead of 
entering their order, he assumed the habit of the secular clergy, 
and at once flashed into fame as a brilliant preacher. Paris held 
out her arms to the gifted young provincial, and the gay and 
intellectual multitudes of the metropolis thronged her churches 
to listen to his oratory. As with Hyacinthe, his preaching had a 
marked ethical purpose; he was the scourge of vice and self- 
indulgence, recalling an apostate and luxurious Christendom to 
the primitive model of severity and simplicity. With this view 
he was especially earnest in securing the circulation of transla- 
tions of the New Testament among the people. Congeniality of 
disposition drew him strongly to the Jansenists of Port Royal, 
among whom religion appeared once more in the dignity and the 
gravity of her better days. That he joined the Port Royalists, 
sufficiently explains his return to the provinces, and we find him 
again among the Carmelites at Bordeaux, preaching the dignity 
and worth of the contemplative life, and assuming the monastic 
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name of “Jean de Jesus Christ,” at the express command (he 
said) of the Saviour. There had always been a vein of what 
that age called “enthusiasm” in his teaching, and this now burst 
into full flower. He declared himself to be expressly inspired to 
proclaim the near approach of the Second Advent, and that the 
Saviour would begin his reign in 1666. His vagaries called down 
the censures of the ecclesiastical authorities at Bordeaux, and, as 
it was an age when such censures involved serious consequences, 
the prophet showed his prudence in flying to Montauban, a head- 
quarters of French Protestantism, and one centre of that curious 
Protestant commonwealth—a republic within a kingdom—which 
had been established by the Edict of Nantes. Without surrender- 
ing a particle of his enthusiastic pretensions he abjured Catho- 
licism, and in 1652 was ordained to the Protestant ministry by the 
grave successors of Calvin and Farel. 

His next sixteen years were spent in comparative quiet, in the 
labors of the ministry, successively at Montauban, Orange and 
Geneva. But he was no ordinary pastor, being marked out from 
his fellows no less by his simplicity and self-denial of life than 
his unwearied labors. When the year 1666 came and passed 
away without remarkable event, it neither impaired his influence 
nor taught him the uselessness and the danger of such specula- 
tions. At Geneva he resumed his prophecies, declaring the speedy 
restoration of Primitive Christianity, and the union and purifica- 
tion of the existing churches. Here he won two converts, or 
rather personal adherents, whose after-lives were bound up with 
his own,—Peter Yvon and Peter du Lignon. 

At this time a minister of the Reformed Church of Holland 
—Van Schurmann—vwas visiting Geneva, and heard the brilliant 
French convert preach. He wrote home with eager and unquali- 
fied praise of Labadie, urging his friends to secure him a call to 
the Walloon church at Middleburgh, on an island in the Zuyder 
Zee. The story of Labadie’s eloquence and the severity of his 
manners at once attracted the attention of the rigidly orthodox 
party in the Church of Holland. They seem to have said among 
themselves: “For years the laxness of our Cocceian heretics and 
their shapeless theology have been devastating the Church. So 
slight is their regard for the sabbath that the villages where they 
predominate are little better than junketting booths during its 
sacred hours, and a flood of worldliness and self-indulgence has 
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been let loose upon the Church as dangerous to her welfare as 
would be, to the secular commonweal, the inward sweep of the 
great sea, were the great dikes of our fathers broken down. This 
Baptist spirit of Geneva, this Elijah of Bordeaux, this Farel of 
Montauban, may help us. He seems able to waken the hearts of 
the people to the fervor of their first love, as in the glorious days 
of the Reformation itself.’ Voetius, the leader of the party, 
cooperated zealously, and the call was given and accepted. 

On his way to his new field of labor, Labadie stopped at a Dutch 
home, where he made a proselyte and lost a friendly patron. The 
latter was Voetius himself, who here saw the zealous preacher 
face to face, and learned how alien his sympathies were from that 
systematic and scholastic theology which the Dutchman regarded 
as bound up with the life of the Reformed Church. He hastened 
to wash his hands of all responsibility for the man and his 
methods. The new convert was his hostess, the brilliant and 
famous Anna Maria van Schurmann, a sister of the minister who 
had met him at Geneva, and by far the most learned woman of 
her time. She wrote and spake seven languages, carried on an 
extensive literary correspondence with the literati of half Europe, 
and was a famous writer alike in prose and in poetry. From this 
time learning was abandoned for mysticism, and her fortunes 
were identified with those of Labadie. 

For Labadie was a mystic, and to this no small measure of his 
influence was owing. With all his zeal for the circulation of the 
New Testament, it was to the voice of the Inward Teacher, the 
Essential Light, that he called men. With all his devotion to the 
ideal that that half-critical age had formed of the Apostolic 
Church, it was through the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God within men that he looked for its realization anew upon the 
earth. To the Fraulein van Schurmann, as to many others, all 
this came home with the force of a new revelation. It explained 
passages of the revealed Word upon which popular theologians 
of all schools hardly touched, or which they seemed anxious to 
explain away; it answered to needs of the human heart, of 
which they made no account. And, withal, he was essentially a 
Catholic mystic within the Reformed Church, a great ascetic 
within the church of faith and free grace,—a father confessor 
and director of souls within the church which held to the uni- 
versal priesthood of all Christians. 
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His success at Middleburgh far surpassed every similar experi- 
ence of his life, and it is hard to say how great his influence upon 
the national church might have been, had he been possessed of 
common discretion. He used his influence, however, to excite an 
embittered controversy in regard to a work published by the 
pastor of the Walloon church at Utrecht, a book on the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, which no more called for his special 
censures than did the great mass of the theological literature of 
his time. The matter finally came before a national synod, which 
declared the work to be orthodox enough; and, on Labadie’s 
refusal to make reparation to its author, he was at last deposed 
from the ministry. But he was not deposed from his place in the 
popular heart. His friends forced open the doors of the church, 
and, when he himself was driven off by the Middleburgh magis- 
tracy, they continued to worship daily by themselves,—rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, sitting side by side in Christian sim- 
plicity. When the then wealthy city of Veere, on the same 
island, opened its gates and pulpits to the eloquent exile, they 
flocked thither as settlers, or thronged the roads to Veere on 
every Sabbath, leaving the Middleburgh churches empty. Mid- 
dleburgh demanded his expulsion, and the States General sup- 
ported the demand. Veere refused, and bound her people by an 
oath to resist, but Labadie stepped forward as a peacemaker. 
Like almost all the mystics, he held war to be utterly unlawful in 
a Christian community; he would not be the occasion of such 
proceedings now. With a large body of his followers, including 
a number of ministers, he set out for the powerful, tolerant and 
wealthy city of Amsterdam, where he arrived in August, 1669. 
Here he began the return to the primitive and apostolic com- 
munity of goods, the brotherhood living in one large family and 
having all things in common. He was well received and fully 
protected, preaching to vast assemblages, in a large hall which 
was part of the home of the new “ Evangelical Church,” and 
sending out disciples into all the cities and provinces to proclaim 
the new religion of inspiration. He insisted, in the spirit of the 
old Donatists, on the absolute separateness of the church from 
the world, declaring that the former forfeited its title to the name 
of church by the admission of a single unregenerate person to 
membership. The evidences of this great change must be trans- 
mitted to the head” of the true and newly restored church for 
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his judgment, and the new convert must begin by submitting to 
the system of community of goods. The other parts of his system 
—not excepting methods of worship and sumptuary rules—so 
closely coincided with that of the Quakers that the latter were 
led to hope for a union of the two societies. George Keith and 
Robert Barclay came over from England to confer with Labadie 
on this point, but he rejected their proposals. His success in 
Amsterdam aroused the jealousy and opposition of the national 
clergy, who demanded the restriction or suppression of the move- 
ment. The burgomasters refused, and the clergy made this an 
issue at the next election of members of that body. They “elected 
their ticket,’ but so deeply were traditions of toleration implanted 
in the mind of the great city that they dared only forbid persons 
who were not avowed Labadists from attending the services of 
the Evangelical Church. 

This of itself, however, was restriction enough for the eloquent 
reformer, who determined to shake from his feet the dust of an 
unbelieving city. At this juncture the Princess Elizabeth of Her- 
ford, in Westphalia, a friend and correspondent of the Fraulein 
van Schurmann, offered a hospitable reception to the new church, 
tendering them the freedom of Herford. The offer was gladly 
accepted, and Labadie, with a large part of his followers, moved 
thither. For a time all went well. Many German converts were 
gathered into the hitherto Dutch church, and a printing press 
was set up. Religious fervor rose to such a height that secular 
business was sometimes entirely forgotten, and this fervor took 
new and startling shapes. Men and women danced and feasted 
together as an expression of the overflow of spiritual joy. La- 
badie’s doctrine, that the regeneration of both parties was the 
one thing necessary to true marriage, bore fruit in private 
spiritual marriages without the sanction of the constituted au- 
thorities. Some of the converts became disgusted and withdrew, 
and the Imperial Diet ordered the expulsion of the whole com- 
munity. 

Their next resting place was at Altoona, on the Elbe, then an 
appanage of Denmark, and a city where the most complete toler- 
ation was enjoyed by all sects. The Behmenists and other per- 
secuted fraternities were already fully represented here. And 
here the Evangelical Church remained from 1672 till 1675. In 
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1674 Labadie died, and Peter Yvon succeeded to the headship 
as * Father.” 

Disputes as to church tithes, and the approach of a war with 
Germany, made Altoona no longer a desirable home, and Yvon 
began to look around for another resting place. In their com- 
pany were three noble and wealthy sisters, who had followed the 
fortunes of the church since it left Amsterdam. They were pos- 
sessed of a castle at Wiewerd, in Friesland, the most northern 
province of Holland, among that hardy and independent race 
whose forefathers had colonized southern England, and in later 
days had fought bravely in defence of their spiritual liberties. 
This castle was now offered to the Labadists by their patrons, 
and gladly accepted, and in it the “Evangelical Church” found 
its last European home. The Synod of Friesland took alarm at 
their coming, and demanded an investigation of their opinions 
and practices. Hermann Witsius, of Franeker, a theologian of 
the Cocceian school, whose book on the “ Economy of the Di- 
vine Covenants” is still a great authority among old-fashioned 
Presbyterians, was appointed to make the inquiry, and he re- 
ported that the people were both orthodox and blameless,—a 
report which secured for them full toleration. The times of their 
early prosperity seemed about to return. Converts flocked in 
from Holland and Germany, several of them ministers of the Re- 
formed Church. A great household was organized under the 
double headship of Yvon and Van Schurmann, who assigned 
the tasks of the community with the authority of a medieval 
abbess and abbot. But the place was too strait for the com- 
munity, and they turned their eyes to the New World. Surinam 
had recently been ceded by England to the Dutch, as a partial 
compensation for New Amsterdam, and one-third of the new 
colony was the property of the Governor, who was a brother of 
their noble patronesses. A colony was actually sent out from 
Wiewerd which founded the city of Providence, and a second 
expedition, under Jesper Denckaerts, started to reinforce the first, 
but was stripped by pirates on the high seas. When they did 
reach Surinam, they found their predecessors in even worse 
plight. The country was full of deadly malarias; the dense vege- 
tation, which at first attracted their fancy, was so rank as to be 
simply beyond control; the few products of the country could 
only be raised by slave labor, and all the necessaries of life had 
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to be imported. Many had sickened, and some were dead. The 
colony was of necessity abandoned. 

New Netherlands, the home of so many Dutchmen, although 
under English rule, was the next in point of attraction, and two 
of the Labadists were sent out to explore it. One of these was 
the Danckaerts already mentioned ; the other was Peter Sluyter, 
a German, of liberal education, from Wessel. He had joined the 
society, with his brother Heinrich, during its stay at Altoona, 
and at once took a place of prominence through his literary skill 
and business tact. They left Wiewerd Jan. 8, 1679, and sailed 
vid England, as was then necessary, in a ship full of emigrants 
for the New World. The diary of their voyage and travels in 
America was written by Denckaerts, and is full of interesting 
particulars, throwing great light on the state of several of the 
colonies. They were not travellers merely, but zealous prose- 
lytizers, a fact which proved of great assistance to them in the 
end. The story of the voyage is a tale of discomforts and petty 
annoyances, and the other persons of the story are depicted and 
criticised with fastidiousness born of the atmosphere of a mon- 
astery. Sordid and greedy enough they must have been, but no 
brighter traits seem to have caught the eye. At New York they 
met with one proselyte who became very useful. His father, a 
Bohemian named Heermans, had made a map of Lord Baltimore’s 
American possessions, and had been rewarded, in 1660, by a 
large grant of land at the junction of the Bohemian and the Elk 
rivers, lying in Maryland for the most part, but extending into 
what is now the State of Delaware. The place had received the 
name of Bohemian Manor, but the owner was living at New York, 
having become accustomed to the Dutch by a long residence in 
Holland. His son, Ephraim Heermans, in his new zeal as a 
Labadist, pledged himself to secure a sufficient part of this tract 
to the proposed colony; and the two travellers passed down 
through New Jersey and Pennsylvania, to examine it.* They 
found it not unsuitable for their purpose, and in reliance upon 
their friend’s promise, returned to Holland. 

The new colony left Wiewerd, April 12, 1683, and set sail on 
the following July. When they reached New Amsterdam they 





* In a map sketched in the Diary the Delaware is traced and the site of 
Philadelphia given as vacant. 
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encountered an obstacle in the older Heermans. He was no way 
disposed to enrich these foreigners by any generous gifts, and 
blamed his son for his readiness to fall in with their views. At 
times the prospect of seeing his whole tract settled by the neigh- 
boring settlements to which this would lead, seems to have made 
him ready to promise what was needed, but only under legal com- 
pulsion was he finally induced to keep these promises, and to 
convey the 3750 acres of the “ Labadie tract” to Peter Sluyter and 
a few others, (Aug. 11, 1684.) These others were merely men of 
straw, employed to deceive the old man, and, by preconcerted 
arrangement, the whole became invested in Sluyter. 

The new colony from Wiewerd was now firmly established and 
organized as a daughter church, but in dependence upon the 
mother church in Friesland. The latter still retained a large 
measure of authority. The credentials of regeneration presented 
by each new applicant for membership was forwarded to Yvon 
for his decision, and even Sluyter himself was in one instance 
recalled to fill a vacant place in the mother church, but declined 
to accept the call as a divine one. He and his wife had a con- 
siderable share of power in the management of the colony—as at 
once the spiritual and the financial heads of the community. If 
we may trust a Dutch writer—Peter Van Dittelbach—who left 
the Labadists and wrote against them, this power was abused till 
it became a mere petty tyranny. The worst instances of this 
that he alleges were but the logical outcome of Labadie’s unfor- 
tunate tenets about marriage. Converts were encouraged, and 
even morally constrained, to leave or neglect their unconverted 
wives. It is also alleged that Sluyter, while binding heavy 
burdens of ascetic self-denial upon other men’s shoulders, would 
not touch them with his own finger; in this falling far short of 
his master, whose greatest severity was towards himself. -He 
was also charged with abundance of worldliness ; as being a large 
dealer in linen and slaves, and even in tobacco, which no Labadist 
ever used. The Quaker preacher, Samuel Bownas, who visited 
the colony in 1702, dwells mostly on their religious and social 
usages. He found a good degree of unity to exist between them 
and his own society, with some differences. Men and women ate 
at two separate tables. No one began his meals without silently 
asking a blessing, or asked it until the Spirit moved him to pray. 
As the Spirit did not move all at the same instant, some would be 
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waiting with covered heads while others were praying with bare 
heads, and yet others eating with their hats on again, as was 
customary in those times. So much were they under the Head 
that men often ate side by side for weeks and never knew each 
other’s name. At times meetings were held for silent or vocal 
worship; at others their sinful thoughts were confessed, and in 
others the Scriptures expounded. Their chief employment was 
flax growing and the linen manufacture. All luxuries were 
eschewed, and a still and contemplative life was especially en- 
joined. The Head assigned all tasks, and he who once filled a 
pulpit with acceptance might now be seen at the wash-tub or the 
plough-handle. The society was organized into various grades 
of spiritual proficiency and promotion earned by good conduct. 
The disobedient were degraded ; the contumacious expelled. 
Asearly as 1698 the lands of the Labadic Tract were divided, 
Sluyter retaining one of the four Necks to himself. This was the 
natural result of a similar movement ten years previous, by which 
the movable property of the Mother Church in Friesland was 
divided among the membership, and the poor sought elsewhere 
the living that their narrow quarters did not afford them at Wie- 
werd. Enough were left to perpetuate the society, and when 
Yvon died in 1707 Thomas Servaasz succeeded him as Father. 
But no new accessions were made, and when the castle passed to 
other heirs by the death of the last of their noble patronesses in 
1725, there were no Labadists left to expel from it. The Ameri- 
can branch seems to have expired about the same time, as Sluyter 
died in 1722, leaving all to his wife, and in 1727 there was no 
organized body of Labadists on Bohemia Manor. John and 
Henry Sluyter, who were dead by 1736, seem to have been the 
last who bore the name of the brilliant, eccentric enthusiast of 
Bordeaux. R. E. THompson. 








THE GERMAN PULPIT OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE rehabilitation of medieval Christendom has been one of 
the most marked literary and historical facts of the present 
century. To the eighteenth and even the seventeenth centuries, 
the period before “the revival of letters” was a time of darkness 
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and obscurity, lit up by a few illustrious names, but in the main 
a time of jangling scholasticism and persecution, tyranny and 
civil disorder, to be looked back to only with a feeling of pro- 
found thankfulness that the world had escaped into the larger and 
clearer light of modern philosophy, material science and classical 
learning. With religionists the case was even worse. The 
Christendom of the times from the fall of the Western to that of 
the Eastern Empire was briefly characterized as a mass of super- 
stition, mental slavery and idolatry, and the only merit allowed 
to saint or churchman was that of a ceaseless antagonism to 
every thing characteristic of the period. 

We are learning to judge more charitably, and therefore more 
truly—to discern the real foundations of modern thought and 
society, and to do honor to the brave and self-sacrificing men who 
laid them, amid many discouragements, with the sword in one 
hand and the trowel in the other. As we come to judge and esti- 
mate the intellects of these “ dark ages,” we discern among them 
minds of a grasp, an insight, and an acuteness second to none 
among their predecessors and their successors. As we estimate 
their labors by catholic standards of taste, and not by the pedantic 
criterion of a one-sided classicism, we see in them writers of true 
inspiration and real eloquence, thinkers whose results were at 
once a real advance upon the past, and are still underlying the 
latest speculations and conceptions. 

Even in relation to the popular mind and its education, the 
middle ages were vastly superior to our ordinary estimate of them. 
The great British universities, for instance, were truly popular 
schools in the earlier centuries of their existence, numbering 
thousands of scholars where now hundreds are gathered. The 
great doctors and scholars of the time were as largely men from 
the ranks of the common people as at any subsequent period. 
We may even now take lessons from the educators of those days 
in regard to uniting learning with working, and giving the labor- 
ing man a chance of picking up what he can without abandoning 

his calling. 

The pulpit of the middle ages, especially from the eleventh 
century, was filled by men of no mean power. As the Franciscans 
went forth to labor in works of mercy, and identify themselves 
with the wants and woes of the suffering and the poor, so their 
brethren the Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, became the popular 
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expounders of divine truth. At a still earlier period, Bernhard of 
Clairvaux and Bonaventura had distinguished themselves among 
a host of popular preachers, but by the Preaching Friars a sys- 
tematic provision was made for this part of the Church’s work. 
In the thirteenth century we may note especially Berthold von 
Regensburg, who preached from city to city with the eloquence, 
fervor and ethical zeal of a German John the Baptist, often 
addressing one hundred thousand persons at once.* Fearless 
criticism of churchmen and people alike, eloquent exhortation, 
and lucid expositions of Christian truth characterize such of his 
sermons as have come down to us. 

But perhaps the most remarkable group of medizeval preachers 
is that which stood in relation to the movement and party of the 
“Friends of God” along the Rhine in the fourteenth century. 
These worthy Christians were distinguished alike from the form- 
alists and the fanatics of their times. On the one hand were the 
great mass of churchmen, upon whom they looked as merely 
“servants of God,” obeying the Gospel in a cold, distant, servile 
spirit, without striving after any closer or more tender relation 
to Him whom they addressed as their “ Father in heaven.” On 
the other was a great host of pantheists—“ Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit ’—who claimed to be themselves parts of the 
divine essence, and who resolved all sin into ignorance of man’s 
divinity. In contrast to both these opposite tendencies, the 
Friends of God professed themselves to be not as mere servants 
of God, nor yet as gods themselves, but as His Friends, laying 
hold of the promise, “* Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
friends, for the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth.” Their 
fraternity was composed of persons in all stations of life—laymen 
and priests, men and women alike; but all (or nearly all) were in 
the communion of the Church, while the “ Brethren of the Free 
Spirit” were mainly separatists, withdrawn from the Church’s 
communion, despising all the Church’s “ means of grace.” The 
latter seem to have inherited the principles of the Cathari, Pater- 
eni, Paulicians, Bogomiles, &c., small sects which in the West 
prolonged down almost to modern times the heresies of the 
Gnostics and Manicheans of primitive times, but which some 





* Kling found his long-forgotten sermons in an old library, and pub- 
lished them in 1824. 
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mole-blind historians of the Church eulogize as the sole reposi- 
taries of Christian truth in these so-called “dark ages.” They 
seem to have especially spread among the Beghards, a species of 
semi-monkish communities, in which men or women joined in the 
common life of the monastery without being bound by its vows, 
So much was this the case that Beghard became but another name 
for heretic, and their motley companies were required under 
severe penalties to disband. Of course the Friends of God were 
continually charged with being but a branch of this sect of the 
Free Spirit, an accusation which had a certain specious plausi- 
bility. When they urged the duty of aspiring to a higher and 
deeper knowledge of divine things, of attaining to that free and 
intimate communion with God which He himself offers, the easiest 
answer was, “ That’s all Beghard’s talk ’—i. e., all pantheistic 
heresy, in disparagement of the Church and her order and the 
quiet lives of good and peaceable churchmen. 

If we reckon Master Eckhart, the Dominican, among the first 
of the preachers of the school of the Friends of God, we must 
confess that the charge had some show of truth. We know but 
little of his outward life, but one of the few points known is that 
John Tauler and others of the Friends sat at his feet and listened 
with the deepest reverence to his teachings. We know also that he 
was a severe disciplinarian of the Dominicans, as Provincial of 
the order in Saxony, after having been a professor of philosophy 
at Paris, and that he was accused of heresy in 1322, and that a 
papal bull in 1329 speaks of him as dead, and as having recanted 
certain heresies charged upon him. He was certainly the pro- 
foundest thinker of the period, the most audacious in speculation. 
He has been called the medizval Hegel, and Hegel himself pro 
nounces him to have been the founder of German philosophy. As 
with Hegel, it is a matter of dispute whether he was a pantheist ;* 
and (still pursuing the resemblance) his scholars seem to have 
divided into right and left wings, the former orthodox churchmen, 
the latter Beghards, both claiming Eckhart as their own. Tauler, 
Suso, Ruysbroek and Herman von Fritslar may be taken as 





* Dr. Franz Pfeiffer published in 1857 (as the second volume of his 
Deutsche Mystiker des Vierzehnten Jahrhunderts) what he believed to be @ 
complete collection of Meister Eckhart’s sermons, treatises and sayings. 
More recently an additional treatise has been discovered and printed, 
which confirms the views of those who deny that he was a pantheist. 
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representatives of the right or orthodox wing of his school. In 
what estimate he was held by his followers may be judged from 
the inscription which stands at the head of his discourses: 


Diz ist Meister Eckehart, 
Dem Got nie niht verbarc— 


“This is Master Eckhart, from whom God never hid aught.” 

The leading idea of all Master Eckhart’s teaching is the anti- 
thesis between the changeful, moving, barren life of the creature, 
and the immovable, peaceful, divine life of God, and the blessed- 
ness of rising from the former to the latter. St. Theresa has 
beautifully expressed it in the little poem called her “ Book- 
mark :” 

Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing; 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 

In nothing is wanting. 
Alone God sufficeth. 

If some of Eckhart’s expressions seem pantheistic, it is not to 
be forgotten that this might be charged upon men whose ortho- 
doxy is unquestioned. Athanasius and Augustine both speak of 
men being “ deified ” through the grace of God in Christ (Seomosn- 
Sine, deificatos) ; nay, the Apostle Peter speaks of them as made 
“partakers of a divine nature,” and Paul told the Athenians that 
God was the parent of all men, “in Whom we live, and move, 
and have our being.” In brief, there is a side of Christianity 
which looks toward pantheism, without being pantheistic. The 
Christian faith embraces in its fulness the fragment of the truth 
which gives vitality to pantheistic systems; it mediates between 
bald, mechanical deism on the one hand and sweeping pantheism 
on the other, reconciling the two in the higher unity of Christian 
theism. In its boldest expressions of the divine infinity, it holds 
fast to the great facts of human personality, duty and respon- 
sibility. 

Eckhart held these facts in a tenacious grasp, maugre his bold 
speculations. Every page of his sermons shows this. “I speak 
(says he on the first page of Pfeiffer’s edition) of a perfect man, 
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who has walked in the ways of God and is still walking there, 
and not of a natural, inexperienced man, who is yet far from and 
ignorant of this divine birth, by which God the Father speaks 
the eternal word in the perfect soul.” Yet he says in another 
place: “ Verily, God himself rests not there where He is the first 
beginning; He rests there where He is an end and a rest of all 
being. Not that this being comes to nothing, but it is there 
completed in its ultimate end according to its highest perfection. 
What is this ultimate end? It is the hidden darkness of the 
eternal Godhead, and is unknown, and will never be known. God 
there remains unknown to himself; and the light of the Eternal 
Father, this has eternally shone in there, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth not the light.”* Again: “I am as sure of this as 
that I live, that nothing is so near me as God is. God is nearer 
me than I myself am; my being hangs thereon, that God is near 
and present. Even so is he to a stone and a tree, but they wot 
not of it. Did a tree know God and perceive how near He is to 
it, in such wise as the highest angel perceives it, that tree were 
even so blessed as the highest angel. . . . Into whatever soul 
God’s kingdom shines, and it perceives God’s kingdom, there is 
no need to preach or teach it: it is thereby taught and assured of 
eternal life... . Nought hindereth the soul so sorely in the 
knowledge of God as time and place. Time and place are parts, 
and God is one. Therefore, will the soul know God, so must it 
know him above time and space, since God is neither ‘this’ nor 
‘that,’ as are these manifold things; since God is one.f ... In 
God alone is the whole divine substance. In a man whole man- 
hood is not, since a man is not all men. But in God the soul 
knows all manhood and all things in the highest, since she knows 
them according to the substance.”{ Any close student of the 





* Pfeiffer; p. 288. 

+ Augustine: “Think of God, you will find a present, an Js, in which 
the past and future cannot be. In order, therefore, that you may also be, 
transcend time. But who shall transcend time by his own powers? He 
will raise you to it who said to the Father: I will that they also may be 
with me where Iam.” This is Plato’s intuition of non-temporal exist- 
ence, re-asserted by Berkeley, and conceded by even Mansell and John 
Stuart Mill. 

{ This canto of passages is from the LXIXth Discourse in Pfeiffer, 
and is translated in Miss Winkworth’s selection of Tauler’s Sermons, 
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Platonic philosophy will perceive Eckhart had studied in the 
Academy, and, in the most Aristotelian of ages, held by the older 
teacher. He speaks of Plato as “the Great Parson” (Der Groze 
Pfaffe !) and quotes largely from the neoplatonist Dionysius and 
his pupil John Scotus Erigena. Some of his expressions seem to 
outrun even Platonism: “ Simple people conceive that we are to 
see God as if he stood on that side and we on this. It is not so; 
God and I are one in the act of perceiving Him... . O noble 
soul, put on these wings to thy feet, and rise above all creatures, 
and above thine own reason, and above the angelic choirs, and 
above the light that has given thee strength, and throw thyself 
on the heart of God; there shalt thou lie hidden from all crea- 
tures.” 

Going beyond the Friends of God in his practical teachings, he 
insisted that no work or service was good or perfect unless it 
were the simple, unselfish, unreflecting outflow of a principle of 
life in the heart :* **The just man searches not into his own works; 
for they who seek for any thing in their own works are all ser- 
vants or hirelings; or they who work for some wherefore, [whe- 
ther it be blessedness, or eternal life, or the kingdom of heaven, 
or whatever else in time or eternity, all such are not righteous; 
for righteousness consists in this, that a man work without re- 
spect to a wherefore.| And hence if thou wouldst be informed or 
over-formed in righteousness, think not of thy works, nor image 
to thyself any wherefore, either in time or in eternity, either 
reward or blessedness, either this thing or that thing. For all 
the works thou performest from the movement of the imagination, 
or out of the imagination, verily, these works are all dead. Nay, 
may I say it? But I will say it, and it is this—that if thou dost 
image to thyself even God, whatever thou doest from respect to 
this—I speak truly—thy works are all dead. They are faults; 
they are nothing, and they are not merely nothing, for thou de- 
stroyest by them even the works that are good.” + 

We may imagine how the popular teachers were scandalized at 





* So Coleridge: ‘The more consciousness in our thoughts and words, 
and the less in our impulses and general actions, the better and more 
healthful the state of both head and heart.” 

+ Pfeiffer; p. 189. The bracketted passage is found only in the sermon 
as printed in some editions of Tauler. 
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seeing the very ground cut from beneath their feet—all their per- 
suasives and motives whistled down the wind in this style. Still 
more offensive, however, than any of his merely theological or 
practical teachings was his view of hell and its nature: “It isa 
question what burneth in hell. The masters say commonly, ‘ Self- 
will.’ But I say of a truth it is Nought that burneth in hell. 
Whereof mark this likeness. Were you to take a burning coal 
and lay it on my hand, if I were to say that the coal burnt my 
hand, I should do it great injustice. In very sooth, what burns 
me is Nought; for the coal hath something in it that my hand 
hath not. See, it is that self-ssame Not which burneth me. Had 
my hand all the substance and qualities of a coal, it would have 
altogether the nature of fire; and then were you to cast all the 
fire that ever did burn upon my hand, it would not pain me. 
Even so, I say, if God and those who are in the light of his coun- 
tenance have aught of true bliss which those lack that are sepa- 
rated from God, it is that selfsame Not that tortures the souls that 
are in hell, more than any fire or than self-will.”* In other words, 
hell was to Eckhart simply damnation or loss, (damnum,) the 
absence of that uncreated light which makes man’s blessedness, 
the coming short of the grace of God, the self-destruction from 
His presence. The critics of his time interpreted him as saying 
that there was no hell, and in their sense of that word they were 
right enough. 

We might quote from every page of Dr. Pfeiffer’s thick volume 
passages hardly less curious and interesting. We add one 
extract more, taken from the Sayings, (Spruche,) which we find 
towards the close. These seem to be taken mainly from his 
sermons, but partly also, from his familiar conversations with 
his disciples. This one shows us the man as a learner: 

“ Master Eckhart spake to a’ poor man, ‘God give thee good 
morning, brother.’ ‘* Have it yourself, Master; I never had a bad 
one.’ He said: ‘How so, brother?’ ‘Since all that God ever 
gave me to bear, that bear I joyfully through His grace, know- 
ing my own unworthiness, and therefore never become sad nor 
troubled.’ He said: ‘When did you find God first of all?’ 
‘Where I let go all creatures, there found I God.’ He said: 
‘What kind of man are you, brother?’ ‘I amaking.’ He said: 





* Pfeiffer; p. 65. 
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‘Over what kingdom?’ ‘Over my flesh, since whatsoever my 
spirit desires of God, that my flesh not only hinders not, but is 
more swift to do and to bear than my spirit.’ He said: ‘ A king 
must have a kingdom, brother. Where is thy realm, brother ?? 
‘In my soul.’ He said: ‘How so, brother?’ ‘When I have 
shut the gates of my five senses and I desire God with all ear- 
nestness, then I find God in my soul and as joyfully as he is. 
in the life eternal.’ He said: ‘ You may be a holy man, brother. 
Who has made you a holy man?’ ‘This was done through my: 
sitting in quiet, my lifting up my thoughts, my uniting with 
God, which has taken me into heaven, since I could never rest in 
any thing that was less than God. Now have I found and hold 
rest and joy in Him who is the Eternal, and that goes beyond all 
the kingdoms of time. No outward work is so perfect, it hinders 
the inwardness.’ ” 

But to turn to a less abstruse and more popular writer. Her- 
man von Fritslar, a German ecclesiastic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, who travelled over a large part of Europe, visiting the 
shrines of the saints and collecting their legends, has left to 
posterity a curious series of sermons or homilies,* describing 
their lives. He was evidently a pupil of Eckhart’s. The first on 
his list is St. Andrew, who is duly eulogized as the first called of 
the Apostles, and some dramatic sketches given of his labors as 
a preacher. Then follows a sketch of the hard life and fearless 
labors of the Apostles and primitive Fathers, with this instance: 

A Father was going one evening to his cell. There came ona 
great storm, so that the good man slipped into a cavern in the 
rocks, wherein lay a lion, which he wot not of; and when he came 
in the lion began to growl greatly. Then said the Father to the 
lion, ‘ Have patience and be at peace ; we have both room enough.” 
The lion growled yet more and more. Then said the Father, “ If 
you will not have peace, then begone out and leave me in here.” 


Then the grewsome beast rose up and meekly went him out, and 
left the Father there within. 


The Apostle Andrew (we learn) kissed the cross gladly when 
brought forth to execution : 


Then bound they him on the cross sideways with ropes. Christ’s 
head was turned upward on the cross, because he was the King 





* “Daz Buch von der Heiligen Lebine,” in Dr. Franz Pfeiffer’s Deutsche 
Mystiker des Vierzehnten Jahrhunderts, ler Bd. Leipzig, 1845. 
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of heaven. St. Peter had his head turned down, because he was 
a prince and a head of Christendom. But St. Andrew was bound 
sideways on the cross, that he might look with one eye upon 
heaven, and with the other upon Christendom. . . . He was also 
a defender of pure chastity, being himself a pure virgin. * This 
he well proved in the case of a holy bishop, who was withal a 
chaste man. ... And him the devil hated, for he is a hater of 
all chaste hearts. . . . The devil turned himself into a virgin, and 
came to the bishop and said: “ Holy Father, I pray you to hear 
my word, who am a poor maid, since I am come here from far off 
lands to you, having heard much said of your holiness. For I 
am a king’s daughter, and my friends would have given me to 
the world, and from these I fled that I might hold fast my maiden- 
hood, and have left father and mother. I pray you, ghostly 
father, that you take me for a daughter, and advise and show me 
how to live.” And so many glib and nimble words spake she to 
the bishop that the bishop admired that she could speak so wisely, 
and said to her: “ Daughter mine, as long as God gives me the 
means, I shall not neglect thee.” And he said to her: “ You shall 
eat to-day now at my table.” And she said, “ Gladly.” 

And when mass was sung, and the people went to dinner, then 
came she walking in very holy wise. Then said he, “ Daughter, 
you shall eat with me out of my platter.” She said, * No, for 
the people might be scandalized.” Then said he, “I have such 
people about my table that they will suffer no scandal by this.” 
Then she sat down near by him to eat, and went on to paint her- 
self more and more beautifully, and with keen words to attract 
them that were about the table, so that all wondered thai sat 
thereby at the beauty of her countenance and the wisdom of her 
words, ... 

Then came St. Andrew to the door, in the garb of a pilgrim, 
and knocked hard. Then spake the porter (torwarte, doorward) 
to the bishop, “ Sir, there is a wandering man, that would fain be 
in here, and he is truly a man of noble bearing.” The bishop 
said, “ Have him in then.” Then spake the virgin, “* No; he shall 
first of all answer a question, so that one may know if he be 
worthy to eat of the bishop’s bread.” Then they asked among 
themselves who should first propose the question. And all said, 
“* Nobody can do it so well as the virgin.” Then spake the 
virgin, ‘* Let them ask him what is the greatest wonder that God 
has wrought in the earth on a small thing?” Then went the 
messenger and told the pilgrim to answer the question. Then 
spake the pilgrim, “The greatest wonder is on the countenance 
of man; that were all men by one another, no one would be like 
another.” Then the porter told how he had solved the question. 
Then the bishop praised it, but the virgin said, “ He shall not get 
in until he answers yet another question. Let them ask him 
where earth lifts itself above heaven?” The porter told him the 
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saying. The pilgrim said, “ When the manhood of Christ is ex- 
alted above heaven, there the earth is higher than heaven.” The 
porter told the bishop the answer. The bishop said that he was 
well worthy to eat bread, and so did all the people that sat by. 
But the virgin said, “ He shall answer yet a question; thereby we 
will hear whether he isa wise man. Let them ask him how many 
miles it is from the highest heaven to the bottom of hell, and 
should he answer this, he is worthy to eat of the bishop’s bread.” 
The porter said to the pilgrim, “ They ask you how far it is from 
the highest heaven to the bottom of hell?’ Then said the pil- 
grim, ‘ Say to your master, The virgin that sits by him, who gave 
out this question, has herself measured the way, since she fell 
from the highest heaven to the bottom of hell; wherefore must 
she eternally be damned.” Then went the porter and told his 
master these words openly. When the devil heard that, he went 
his way and vanished with a loud screech; and the bishop was 
aware that he was deceived, and bade them have the pilgrim 
brought in. When they came where he was, the pilgrim was gone. 
Then the bishop sorely bewailed his sins. At night, in his prayers, 
it was revealed to him that it was St. Andrew who had saved him 
then. 


We may see from this story that pious yet grotesque humor 
was known in the German pulpit long before the time of their 
greatest pulpit Lumorist—Abraham a Sancta Clara. But it 
would not be fair to take this as a specimen of Herman’s Homi- 
lies, which are generally grave and profitable, dwelling on the 
inner life of God’s saints, and preaching the duties of self-denial 
and separation from the world, with all the fervor and a good 
measure of the abandon of his Master Eckhart. He touches well 
on the poetic features in their biographies, showing a mind in 
harmony with that side of life. Ofcourse there is an especial inter- 
est in his picture of Elizabeth of Thuringia, whose biographers— 
Montalembert and Kingsley among them—are reckoned by the 
hundred. The old but ever fresh story of her childhood comes 
in his first sentences—how she carried off the food from her 
father’s kitchen to feed the poor, and how the grim old King of 
Hungary was led by the complaints of his servants to intercept 
her on one such errand. 

“And said: ‘Dear daughterkin, what are you carrying?’ 
Then said she, ‘I am carrying roses to make a garland.’ Then 
spake he: ‘Show me the roses,’ knowing all the while that it 
was bread and fleshmeat. Then took she off the cover; then was 
it all red roses and white, and in the poor folk’s hands it became 
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again bread and fleshmeat. Then spake the king to the cooks 
and to the maidens: ‘I command you by your lives, whatsoever 
she will take from you, that forbid her not.’ ” 

Another old German preacher of the same age is Nicholas of 
Strasburg, whose sermons* are more doctrinal and exegetical, 
and less historical than those of Hermann von Fritzlaar, while 
far less metaphysical than those of Eckhart. It seems that the 
good old apostolic fashion of asking the preacher questions, in 
regard to the topic of his discourse, was still continued to some 
extent in the churches. The pulpit was no “coward’s castle” in 
those days at least. In Nicholas’ second sermon he is preaching 
on the story of Dives and Lazarus, interpreting it as a literal 
history, and one of the audience asks him this poser: 


“Sir, how had Lazarus a finger and the rich man a tongue, 
and a spirit has neither flesh nor bones ?” 

“That (replies Nicholas) I will tell you. It is a spiritual 
power in men that gives all bodily powers their activity. This 
it is that gives the eye sight, and the ear hearing, and the mouth 
speech, and the senses their work; and were this power to leave 
the man, then he would neither see, nor hear, nor speak. Just as 
we see is the case with man; to-day he lives, and sees and hears 
well, and walks well; and were he to die to-morrow he would do 
nothing of these things, and yet he has the same eyes that he had 
before, and the same ears, and the same mouth, and all the limbs 
that he had before. Whence comes that? Because the spiritsual 
power is away, and has taken with it that wherewith it <did all 
this. And even thus Lazarus had a finger and the rich man a 
tongue. That was the spiritual power which was in the tongue, 
which lives forever in eternal pain or in eternal joy. Even so is it 
with all the senses.’’} 


More ingenious than satisfactory, like many later solutions of 
Scriptural difficulties. However, Nicholas anticipates the wisdom 
of the old Massachusetts preacher in a similar fix: ‘ My brethren, 
let us look this difficulty fairly in the face, and pass on!” 

Similar questions, many of them equally shrewd, occur through- 
out these discourses of Nicholas, which are still interesting 
reading. Often the discourse becomes a dialogue between 
preacher and hearer. The most homely, popular illustrations of 
divine truths are freely employed. Thus the fable of the fox that 





* Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer in the same volume. 
+ Pfeiffer ; II, p. 265. 
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boasted of its hundred tricks as compared with the one the cat 
knew-—-the art to run up a tree—and then lost his life through 
ignorance of that one in the critical hour, is used with great 
dramatic vivacity as a type of the manifold wisdom of the world 
as contrasted with the simple wisdom of the Christian, who 
knows to cling to the Cross of Christ, the Holy Tree of Life. A 
sermon on the creation suggests the old question, “ Whence did the 
light come on the three days béfore God made the sun and 
moon?” Nicholas replies, almost in anticipation of the nebular 
hypothesis, that an illuminated sky existed before sun and moon, 
and “the masters think that was made of this sky.” Of the 
work of the Trinity in creation and providence, he, as was usual 
then, ascribes power to the Father, wisdom to the Son and good- 
ness to the Holy Spirit, but the proposer of strange questions 
must know the reason for this. His answer is equally ingenious 
and beautiful: “* We know that in time old folk are not as strong 
as those that are young; therefore we ascribe power to the 
Father, that men may not think of Him as less mighty than the 
Son. We regard the young folk as not so wise as old folk; 
therefore we ascribe wisdom to the Son, that men may not think 
of Him as less wise than his Father. Now Spiritus, the Holy 
Ghost, means a breath or blast of wind. That no one may think 
that He is less God than the Father or the Son; therefore, we 
ascribe to Him goodness especially.” 

More like Eckhart is his exposition of the story of Elisha and 
the Widow of Sarepta, in which he sees an allegory of the whole 
work of redemption. The dead husband is the highest power of 
the soul, which has fallen to death by mortal sin; the widow is 
the lowest power of the soul, widowed by the death of the for- 
mer, but calling for help to “the true Elisha,’ the Lord from 
heaven. The two suns who have fallen captive are the will and 
reason; the five importunate creditors who have seized them are 
the five senses. The little oil still left is the remainder of divine 
grace in the soul, not yet extinguished by sin. The command to 
seek aid of the neighbors, is to seek the intercession of good 
people, and especially of the saints in heaven. The miraculous 
increase of the oil is the miraculous working and increase of grace, 
&c. Such interpretations are not in fashion now; they suit but 
few tastes. They were characteristic of that age, but they are 
not common with Nicholas. A direct and human tone runs 
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through all his preaching ; we doubt not that the common people 
heard him gladly, and that he was not least worthy to fill a pul- 
pit in an age when many remarkable and brilliant men spoke 
from the sacred desk. Joun Dyer. 








ORANGE AND GREEN. 


THERE is a passage in Lord Macaulay’s History of England, 
which Americans have learned to read during the present summer 
with a livelier apprehension of his meaning. In his sixth chapter, 
he writes of the reign of James II: 


“When the historian of this troubled reign turns to Ireland, 
his task becomes peculiarly difficult and delicate. His steps—to 
borrow the fine image used on a similar occasion by a Roman 
poet—are on the thin crust of ashes, beneath which the lava is 
still glowing. The seventeenth century has, in that unhappy 
country, left to the nineteenth a fatal heritage of malignant 
passions. No amnesty for the mutual wrongs inflicted by the 
Saxon defenders of Londonderry, and by the Celtic defenders of 
Limerick, has ever been granted from the heart by either race. 
To this day a more than Spartan haughtiness alloys the many 
noble qualities which characterize the children of the victors, 
while a Helot feeling, compounded of awe and hatred, is but too 
often discernible in the children of the vanquished. Neither of 
the hostile castes can justly be absolved from blame; but the 
chief blame is due to the short-sighted and headstrong prince, 
who, placed in a position in which he might have reconciled them, 
employed all his power to inflame their animosity, and at length 
forced them to close in a grapple for life or death.” 


Whatever may be thought of the brilliant historian’s estimate 
of the character of the two hostile classes of Irish subjects, the 
truth of his main point must be seen and conceded. In Ireland 
alone are the antagonisms of two centuries ago perpetuated in 
active contests. The controversies of that period are mainly 
matters of historical interest in every other part of Europe. 
_ New issues have swept them out of the popular sight and thought. 
Leading sympathies, indeed, have perpetuated themselves, and 
the Tory of to-day naturally favors the gallant gentlemen who 
gathered round the royal standard at York, while the Liberal 
as naturally sides with the clear-headed patriots who rallied to 
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the support of the Parliament at London. But except as a bold 
figure of partisan rhetoric, no one would speak to-day of a present 
conflict between Cavalier and Puritan. The old issues are dead, 
even while a faint outline of general similarity be traced between 
them and our modern questions. That most fervid of modern 
Jacobites, for instance, Sir Walter Scott, went into raptures over 
the Scottish visit of the least respectable king of the House of 
Hanover, carrying off as a relic the glass from which the dandy 
king drank at Edinburgh, and sitting down on it’in his pocket, to 
his great discomfort, when he got back to Abbotsford. 

Poor Ireland, like the Bourbons, seems destined to forget 
nothing and to learn nothing. The old struggle under the walls 
of ’Derry and of Limerick is renewed at the slightest provoca- 
tion, whenever the two races come together in any considerable 
numbers. In the year of grace 1871, three thousand American 
soldiers, and nearly a thousand police are necessary to escort an 
Orange procession, of less than two hundred persons, through the 
streets of an American city. The fact but reproduces on Ameri- 
can soil the state of matters in every northern Irish county. At 
every corner one comes upon localities consecrated to bitter 
popular memories, which still boil up as fiercely as in past 
centuries. Here the Protestants were driven into the Bann by 
Monroe in the massacre of 1641, until men crossed the river dry 
shod upon the multitudes of corpses. Therea host of partisans 
burnt up a farmer’s home and family at midnight a century ago, 
and tossed back into the flames the infant the dying mother had 
cast out upon their mercies. On that hill-side an Orange Lodge 
was assailed on its return from a great célebration: of “the 
Twelfth,” or “ the Fifth,” and drove its assailants into the valley, 
with great loss of life on both sides. Whole districts have become 
a partisan Aceldama, and the hereditary vendetia has been pur- 
sued for generations with almost Corsican fierceness. 

We speak of this state of things as especially notable in the 
northern counties, not that it is unknown in the other three 
provinces, but because the Catholic element predominates so 
strongly elsewhere that the conflict of races is naturally less 
striking. The agrarian outrages of the South are entirely dis- 
tinct in their character. While the White-boys of those provinces 
sometimes take oaths against the Orangemen, it is in reality 
against the landlords—Catholic as well as Protestant—that their 
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animosity is directed. Not Orange processions, but merciless 
evictions, are the grievances which sting them to madness. In 
the North the condition of the Catholic peasantry is much better 
than elsewhere. They share in the prosperity of the Protes- 
tants who carry on the linen manufacture, for which the soil, the 
air, and the streams* of Ulster are so wonderfully adapted. The 
Ulster Tenant Right, though much impaired by the landlords’ 
innovations in later years, was still strong enough to give a large 
measure of protection before Gladstone made it the law of the 
land. William Carleton, the novelist of Southern Irish misery, 
delights to portray the contrast furnished by Ulster prosperity, 
while he touches with a light charity on the Protestant heresies 
of the furmers. Had he been an Ulster Catholic, sharing the 
average Ulster Catholic’s feelings, the latter would have furnished 
much blacker hues for his picture. The Ribbonman of the North 
finds his chief grievance in the religious condition of the province. 
To him the old struggles are ever present, with all the bitterness 
of defeat. The yearly celebration of historical events by his 
Protestant neighbors, reminds him that he is one of a conquered, 
subjugated, degraded race. Centuries of mutual wrong, outrage 
and calamity have soured his very heart’s blood. The ordinary 
bitterness of partisan struggle. as known in America, furnishes 
no adequate analogue to the state of things in Ireland. The 
hostility between Whig and Tory in the times of the Revoiution 
presents the nearest parallel, but the ordinary American reader 
has no conception of the intensity with which that raged. The 
exceeding bitterness of religious wars has become a commonplace 
with the historian. Imagine such a struggle prolonged through 
seven generations, and complicated with all sorts of political and 
personal enmities, relieved only by the dauntless courage which 
such a state of society necessitates. Goldwin Smith gives us a 
single glimpse into the Orange and Ribbon war, by a striking 
anecdote. An Orange mother thrusting her little girl into a 
closet with the words, “Child, they are murdering your father 
down stairs, and then they’ll come up and murder me. Watch 
them through that crack, that you may know them again when 





* The waters of the Lagan, which flows through County Down, into 
Belfast Lough, is so charged with chlorides that it bleaches linen without 
the addition of chemicals, 
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they are bronght into Court. I'll throw turf on the fire the last 
thing to make a blaze, and I’ll struggle hard that you may have 
a good look at them.” The murderers—three of them—were 
hung on that child’s testimony. 

The only time that “an era of good feeling” seemed likely to 
prevail in Ireland, was during Grattan’s popularity. For a time 
all Ireland rallied around her great orator, and Parliamentary 
independence and free trade with the colonies were secured by a 
single united effort. The excitement spread through Europe in- 
spired the Catholic Irish with vain hopes. They had been recently 
admitted to the suffrage, but were still excluded from office. In 
conjunction—strange to say—with a large number of republican 
Presbyterians about Belfast, they organized, in 1791, a great 
“United [rishmen’s” conspiracy to annex Ireland to the Republic 
of France. In September, 1795, the first Orange Lodge was or- 
ganized to meet the movement, whicl: came to a head, and suffered 
total defeat, in the summer of 1798. The Orange Association 
had spread like wildfire through all classes of the Protestant | 
population, and was largely instrumental in the defeat of the re- 
bellion. It did not die out with the cause which originated it, as 
might be expected, from the pertinacity with which the Protestant 
Irishman clings to an idea or a prejudice. The Catholics organ- 
ized a wilder and more exclusive Ribbon society upon the ruins 
of the United Irish organization, binding themselves by oath to 
“wade knee-deep in Orange blovd.” The Orange order spread 
into England, and, by a gradual modification of its constitution, 
passed under the exclusive control of the Episcopalians, while it 
grew rapidly in numbers, losing whatever really religious spirit it 
had ever possessed. A parliamentary investigation, in 1835, dis- 
covered that it numbered 140,000 English and 175,000 Irish ad- 
herents, including 40,000 soldiers of the royal army, and that de- 
signing schemers were using it as a means to raise the English 
Grand Master, Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, to the throne, to the 
prejudice of the rights of his niece, the Princess Victoria. Under 
governmental pressure the order was disbanded in England, and 
lost the greater part of its respectable and wealthy members in 
Ireland, where it was made an unlawful association. Under the 
“Party Processions Act,” it is not allowed to publicly parade 
with any sort of regalia, or to any partisan music. But, of course, 
it is impossible to closely enforce such a law in the presence of 
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an overwhelmingly hostile public sentiment; but it is notable 
that this is John Bull’s solution of the question which now pre- 
sents itself to the American people: 

Are such twelfths of July as the last in New York to be “a 
permanent feature” in American cities? If not, how are they to 
be prevented? The solution of the problem will not come from 
either the green or the orange. The Irish Catholic has such an 
ingrained hatred of every symbol of his nation’s defeat and sub- 
jugation, that he will fly at them, year after year, with the rage 
of a mad bull. One round—not of blank cartridge—will cure 
the mania for the time, and cow them as thoroughly as was the 
great mob around the Cooper Institute by the news from Eighth 
Avenue. But next year that wholesome impression which the 
writer saw mixed with bitter rage, in a thousand faces in that 
mob, will have passed off, and the struggle will be renewed. No 
consideration of fair play for both parties, in the use of the 
streets, will be of any avail. The Celt has not the first idea of 
fair play and toleration,—if he believes himself right, he thinks 
’ that that secures to him all the rights. 

The solution of the difficulty will not come from the Orange- 
men. They are put upon the point of honor by these two attacks, 
(1870 and 1871,) and there is “no surrender” in their constitu- 
tion. No one could look at the good-humored but strong-jawed 
face of Marshal Johnston, as he rode at the head of the gailant 
two hundred, in New York, without thinking of what Parton says 
of the father of the Great Nullifier: 


This Patrick Calhoun illustrates well the North-of-Ireland 
character, one peculiarity of which is the possession of will dis- 
proportioned to intellect. Hence, a man of this race frequently 
appears to striking advantage in scenes which demand chiefly an 
exercise of will; while in other spheres, which make larger de- 
mands upon the understanding, the same man may be simply 
mischievous. We see this in the case of Andrew Jackson, who, 
at New Orleans, was glorious, at Washington almost wholly per- 
nicious; and in the case of Andrew Johnson, who was eminently 
useful to his country in 1861, but obstructive and perilous to it 
in 1866. For these Scotch-Irishmen, though they are usually 
very honest men, and often right in their opinions, are an unin- 
structable race, who stick to a prejudice as tenaciously as to 4 
principle, and really suppose they are battling for right and truth, 
when they are only wreaking a private vengeance, or aiming at & 
personal advantage. 
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Such are the two races that have been brought into conflict in 
the streets of our cities by the equally foolish and wicked coun- 
tenance given by public men and organs to the Fenian movement: 
For to the Fenian invasion of Canada we are mainly indebted 
for the great revival of the Orange Association in the Dominion, 
and its recent extension to the United States. The Irish Pro- 
testant element may seem numerically too weak, in most of our 
cities, to stir up much strife; but it more than compensates for 
that by its superior intelligence, its social weight, its stubborn 
pertinacity,—its power of organization. Any unserupulous British 
statesman might, by the quiet expenditure of a few thousand 
pounds in organizing the Orange element, have precipitated this 
struggle long ago. And it is not without significance, that the 
impulse towards organization does come from Canada. The 
American people have played with the edged-tools of Fenianism 
long enough. It has certainly brought before it for settlement 
one of the most perplexing questions of municipal policy that 
ever demanded an immediate settlement. ULTONIENSIS. 








DARWIN. 


WHEN a discussion leaves the hands of those who originate the 
question and passes into those of the noisy and less able partisans 
of both sides, it frequently, if not always, becomes so confused, 
and the point at issue is sothoroughly buried under the mass of 
personalities and senseless vaporings of the faithful, that it 
behooves careful men to return to the argument and divest them- 
selves of its parasitic growth. 

Such a question is the Darwinian one of the “ Origin of Spe- 
cies” and its later application, the “‘ Descent of Man.” 

In these few remarks, no digest of the merits or demerits of 
either work is intended, nor is it the purpose to make the article 
appear learned by a citation of numerous authorities on either 
side, but to make an appeal for temperance of discussion, and 
indicate what seems to be the proper line of objection to both 
sides, 

When La Place’s Nebular Hypothesis was first announced, the 
same kind of objections were made to it as those which the “ soz 
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disant” orthodox bring forward to Darwin’s theory to-day. 
“It detracts from the majesty of God.” 

Is this strictly true? Is it true at all? 

On the one hand we have a countless number of systems and 
systems of systems rolling through space, each member of which 
is directly controlled by the will of Omnipotence, which is so all 
pervading as to issue the fiat every time that a storm is released 
from its support above the surface of the earth, in order that that 
storm may assist in deluding the human race in the belief that 
it is simply subject to a general law. 

On the other hand, we view a great and immutable scheme, a 
general equation, covering all the cases and applicable to each as 
the circumstances are substituted as known quantities. 

Or on the one hand, (to take a more homely simile,) we have a 
great magician performing wonderful things himself, and on the 
other, we have a great machine performing the same things. 

Which gives the highest idea of the skill and genius which 
causes the phenomena, the magician or the power that made 
him? 

The same application may be made to the Darwinian contro- 
versy, and too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that the 
decision of that controversy one way or the other in no way 
affects the question of the Divine origin of things. Let it not be 
understood that there are none holding the Darwinian theory 
who do not regard it as merely the beginning of the statement; 
who do not take the broad ground that with the origin of things 
we have nothing to do, know nothing about it, and had better 
drop it from the discussion altogether. All of these Deists and 
Infidels embrace the Darwinian theory, but regard it as very 
much underdone. But there is a large class of thinking men and 
good Christians who see no attack on the bulwarks of religion in 
the marvellously beautiful system of evolution which honest, 
patient and thoughtful scientific men, with no ambition but success 
and no goal but truth, have been gradually unfolding to our eyes 
in one department or another of science for the last four hundred 
years. 

The germ and gist of the whole matter, the question to the 
solution of which Darwin has spent the faithful and unwearied 
labors of his life, is the proposition that from various causes, 
most of which we can see in operation at the present time, and 
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the rest we can safely supplement by “ putting ourselves in their 
places,” there has been a continual, generally very gradual 
change in the forms of life, whereby higher types slowly replaced 
lower types of the same kind, so that not only size and color, but 
outline and external and internal structure have been altered, 
adapted to higher and more various capacities, and in many 
instances replaced in the. planet the inferior races which were 
their origin. 

Is there any thing in this that detracts from the dignity, or 
power, or beneficence of the Creator? 

Leaving the question of the probability or improbability of 
this hypothesis to be settled by the properly constituted authori- 
ties, is it less wonderful that the Divine Author of the Universe 
should have established the immutable laws according to which 
these changes should take place, producing all the complex and 
more and more complex relations of existence, and bringing the 
earth from a molten globe, on which life as we know it was im- 
possible, to a garden teeming with animals and plants, and 
governed by that animal possessing (so far as we know) the 
highest intellectual development, than that the same Creator 
should personally superintend the nativity of each insect and 
mould it, because he happens in each case to please to do so, into 
a form resembling its parents ? 

Is it thought to diminish the military glory of a great com- 
mander, that he has not personally cooked every cup of coffee that 
his soldiers have consumed ? 

True, these analogies are very dangerous things, and hardly 
worthy weapons to use in serious argument. It is so easy to 
present a ridiculous side to every question by slightly altering 
the facts; but are not these the very kind of answers made by 
the too zealous partisans of anti-Darwinism ? 

“Are we monkeys?” ‘ Have we rubbed our tails off by sitting 
down?” ‘Mr. Darwin may be descended from monkeys, I am 
not,” are forms which furnish but too much of the material which is 
wrought up into “ replies to Darwin.” 

“Out upon the hideous thought that we are the offspring of the 
brutal, idiotic ape,” shouted one enthusiastic young gentleman 
not long ago in public, and yet a silhouette of him, when com. 
pared with one of the higher Simians, would have shown 
analogies in the general contour, the attachment of the muscles, 
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the general forms of the digits and face—all of which depend 
upon his common stock in humanity—that no unprejudiced mind 
could fail to perceive. 

But whatever objections are made to Darwin’s theory, let not 
his enemies accuse him of unfairness, or the tendencies of his 
argument to lessen our conception of the greatness of the 
Almighty. PrIo. 








NEW BOOKS. 


We have received from D. Appleton & Co., New York, “ OLiver 
Twist,” “ CuristMaAs STorIEs,” and “ DomBey & Son.” 


The second and third of a new and cheap uniform edition of Dickens’ 
works. The popularity of these books is greatly increasing, and with 
good reason, for a complete library can be obtained at a very low price. 
This new edition is neatly bound in brown cloth, with illustrations by 
Cruickshank, Leech and Brown. A volume will be published every 
fortnight until the series is completed. Price 75 cents per vciume. 


We have also received from D. Appleton & Co., SAaRcHEDON: by 
E. J. Whyte Melville. ‘My Heroine. 


These books can be had of Porter and Coates. 


REPORT ON THE SYSTEM OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION IN SWEDEN AND 
Norway. Bureau of Education, Washington. 


Magazines: GARDENER’s MonTHLY, THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
AND Review, THE Onto Farmer, THe CuristiAN WoerLD, 
Tue JounNAL oF Epucation, THe ATLANTIC MonTuLy, THE 
CatTHoLic Recorp, Every SaTurDAy. 











